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1. The reason why Pushkin, who is generally compared with the greatest 
among the great, such as Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, is so little 
known to the Dutch public, is zhiefly to be found in the fact that he was 
primarily a poet and that no translation will ever be able truthfully to 
express what the original contains of beauty. 2. This difficulty does not 
make itself felt so badly in the case of his prose. 3. Here this subtle poet, 
whose greatest gift was perhaps simplicity, shows himself a born story-teller, 
here, too, attractive through his simplicity, amusing by his exquisite sparkling 
humour and captivating, even within the small compass of a short story, 
by his mastery of plot and surprising dénouement. 4. He who has formed 
an idea of the Russian prose of the 19th century by reading Dostoievsky 
or Tolstoy will be astonished by the clarity and simplicity of these tales, 
which, though written more than a hundred years ago, have retained a 
freshness and a naturalness which one often looks for in vain to-day, 
5. But what depth of feeling and of mental power is hidden behind this 
sound and in itself already sublime form of simplicity and naturalness! 
6. There are dramatic moments in some of his stories which come 
dangerously near to those of the blood-and-thunder play, especially if 
one cannot appreciate te form, the etiquette and the moral code of the 
duel, as it flourished more or less lugubriously among the nobility and _ 
among the military caste of those days. 7. But the magic wand of genius 
easily performs the miracle of redeeming the melodramatic element by 
grandeur of vision and pregnancy of contents and raising the whole to 
that height at which alone the universal work of art can be preserved 
for the ages. 


Observations. 1. De reden ligt in: fo lie in in the sense of ‘to 
consist in, to have its ground or basis in’ can have many substantives as 
its subject, but it seems that reason is not among them. In many instances 
the subject expresses a quality (a) or a prospect (b). Examples: a) The 
most characteristic part of his style does not lie in these [pieces of descript- 
ion] (Saintsbury, Short Hist.). The main interest of the piece does not 
lie in its romantic episodes. (Nicoll, British Drama). Their real strength 
lies in their texture (Priestley, The English Novel). The perfection of 
everything must lie in its best part (N.E.D. quotation). His glory and 
salvation lay in the fact that ... (Saintsbury, Short Hist.). ... in which fact 
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lies so much of the humour. (Priestley, The English Novel). The tragedy 
lies in Cleopatra’s ill use of that charm .. (Nicoll, British Drama). Almost 
his only drawback ... lay in the peculiarity of which he was probably ... 
most proud (Saintsbury, Short History). b) Herein, surely, lies the hope 
for the future (Times Lit. Supplement). Our only chance of success lies 
in abstracting heat from this liquid. The true remedy lay in female 
education. (N.E.D. quotations). 

2. This drawback does not attach in equal measure to translations of his 
prose. Bezwaar cannot be translated by objection here. Though 
objection is not only used with reference to a statement which expresses 
dislike or disapproval, but also of ‘a circumstance or action which is or might 
be objected to’ (Wyld) it cannot be used in the sense of an inherent and 
inevitable disadvantage, as drawback can. In other words, objection implies 
that we would have the thing ix question different, or would not have it 
happen. — Zich doen gelden: ‘the drawback does not apply, obtain’, 
and ‘the difficulty does not hold good’ are wrong. To obtain is used intr. 
in the sense of ‘to prevail; to be prevalent, customary or established; to be 
in force or vogue; to hold good, have place, subsist, exist’ (N.E.D.). It 
is used with reference to practices, customs, modes of doing things, views, 
laws of nature, and the like. To apply, intr., means ‘to have a practical 
bearing upon, a valid and suitable reference to’ (N.E.D.) (of arguments, 
law, rule, test, principle, etc.); to hold (hold good, hold true) ‘to be or 
remain valid; to subsist, to be in force; to apply’ (N.E.D.) (of a rule, a 
reason, a saying, or a law) ‘the principle, bargain, promise, still holds’ 
(Wyld). 

3. Shows himself to be ... is also correct. Not: shows himself as .... 
The same applies to to prove oneself..., which is followed either by no 
connective word, or by to be. With to reveal oneself the construction with 
as is possible, besides the two just mentioned. — A born narrator. Story- 
teller is more commonly used than narrator, which is more restricted in 
sénse. In the following quotation story-tellers could not well be replaced 
by narrators, because the latter word simply means teller and requires an 
implied or expressed object: “After Firenzuola the great school of Italian 
story-tellers declined’ (Encycl. Brit.). Narrator is used in the special sense 
of a person in real life or in a literary composition who gives us an account 
of something that has happened. Owing to the difference pointed out 
above it cannot be replaced by story-teller in this sense. — Fijne humor: 
exquisite, delicate, subtle humour. Exquisite is refined but intense, delicate 
is refined and sensitive, subtle is refined and elusive, intangible. Exquisite 
humour gives keen delight; delicate humour attains its effect through 
sensitive strokes and attention to detail; subtle humour does not show its 
hand, but is there all the same. Examples: delicately finished character 
drawing; the artist’s delicate hands (ie. art); a delicate and charming 
poem; a delicate touch; his wife to whom he pays here so many delicate 
and touching tributes (Times Lit. Suppl.); the plot of the comedy is of the 
most subtle and delicate structure; Jane Austen’s delicate and subtle comedy; 
a subtle suggestion (achieved by subtle means); subtly horrible: irony ... 
so subtle, so profound, that stupid readers are unaware of its existence 
(Priestley, The Engl. Novel); his ... deft and subtle manipulation of the 
whole wide scene of the social life he is dealing with (Saintsbury, SA. Hist.); 
the atmosphere of tension ... is subtly rendered; Cochran's shows have 
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never failed to be the most exquisite of their kind; exquisite perfection; a 
style exquisitely suited to his purpose; Cervantes ... had an exquisite sense 


of beauty; ... he sees ... his downbell rise dark and exquisite against the 
soil (i.e. exquisitely beautiful. Delicate would here mean fragile); He 
wrote “Holger Danske”, the most exquisite tribute of patriotism. — Narrow 


compass. Although we can say, for instance, that a subject offers little 
or limited scope to an author's powers or that a subject is outside the scope 
of a novel, the word scope is rarely qualified by such adjectives as small 
and narrow. The same applies to a less extent to range as well. We 
speak of ample, full scope; of a full, wide range. — Mastery (‘intellectual 
command over a subject of study’) is followed by of, by over, and, in a 
slightly different sense by in; in this sense power is always followed by over; 
and command mostly, grasp always by of. Examples: Wasserman’s unique 
mastery ... of the psychological novel (Time: Lit. Suppl.); Richardson ... 
reasserted his mastery of epistolary analysis ... (Encycl. Brit.); ... a closer 
study of Italian masters gave him a thorough mastery of their style 
(Everyman's Enc.); ... attesting the rapid growth of the playwright’s 
mastery over the secrets of his art (Enc. Brit.); ... the Idylls — the con- 
summate expression of his mastery in blank verse (Saintsbury, Sh. Hist.); 
In Everyman in his Humour ... he displays his vast power over a kind of 
theatrical wit (Nicoll, Brit. Br.). Ditto: power over the lyric, over the 
intangible, over the darker side of poetry, over play construction, etc, But: a 
command of language, grasp of diction. — Mastership is unusual but correct. 

4. Has gained an idea of: A much juster idea of his rank in our theatre 
would be gained if he were thought of as ... (Times Lit. Suppl.) To pause 
for a moment, to gain an idea of those features in it which ... (Nicoll, 
Br. Drama). — Intrigue is obsolete in the sense of the plot of a story. — 
Story. The words tale, story and narrative are frequently interchangeable. 
‘Her collection of 17 short stories ... a needless repetition ... in some of 
the tales’ (Times L. Suppl.). Of the three words story has the widest 
sense. Tale sometimes strikes a more personal note or is more romantic, 
picturesque or emotional. It is more frequently than story accompanied by 
an epithet or an of-adjunct: ‘The Canterbury Tales’, “Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination’, ‘A Tale of two Cities’, a tale of adventure, of woe; ‘Many of 
these romantic tales were vet in the past’ (Priestley, Engl. Novel). He... 
tells his story with all the racy vivacity of a born conversationalist ... like a 
tale from heroic literature (News Chron.) We must now hasten the tale 
(Saintsbury, Short Hist.) There is about this little tale (sc. The Vicar of 
Wakefield) an atmosphere of happy innocence and affection (Priestley, 
Engl. Novel). This novel was not a short tale of intrigue (Encycl. Brit.; 
naturally ‘short story’ could not be used here.) Narrative often refers to 
the action and the qualities of the narrating of the story: a lucid and 
vigorous style of narrative (verhaaltrant). Fielding rejected the 
epistolary artifice of Richardson and ... told his story in a straightforward 
narrative (Encycl. Brit.). A well-written thriller with a fast-moving 
narrative (Sunday Times). 

5, What a depth: ‘practice is variable as to the use of the indefinite article 
before abstract nouns after ... the exclamatory what. There is not, appar- 
ently, any principle by which the use or omission of the indefinite article 
in this position is conditioned, beyond, perhaps, that of rhythm or euphony. 
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rarely dispensed with. Before the names of substances the indefinite article 
seems to be regularly absent: what capital wine!’ (Poutsma, Grammar, 
Ch. xxxi, §42). (Compare in this connection the difference between: What 
beauty! and: What a beauty!). Exclamatory what is, however, dis- 
tinguished from interrogative what by the use of the indefinite article before 
singular class-nouns. (See Poutsma, Grammar, Ch. xxxviii, § 10; Kruisinga, 
Hdbk4 1117). 

6. Geen 00g kan hebben. To have an eye for (proportion, etc.) 
has a different meaning: to have a ‘faculty of perception or discrimination 
of visual objects’ (N.E.D.). — Both morality and morale (less commonly ) 
are used in the sense of ‘moral, ethical aspect’, but in our text the word 
is used in a different sense. 

7. Wonder, marvel is not correct. A magic wand is bound to perform 
miracles. — Wegwerken clearly means: to push into the background. 
English ‘to repress’ is sometimes used in a similar sense: ‘He has just that 
power of revealing the salient features and repressing the points not 
required for his portrait which characterizes the work of the greatest satirists 
of classical times and later’ (Nicoll, Br. Drama). But the use of ‘to redeem’ 
gives more idiomatic English. The verb has a double construction: to 
redeem (ie. make up for, counterbalance) a defect; to redeem (a person, 
thing) from a defect. 


Translations were received from Miss J. S. J. K., Haarlem (very good); Miss A. v. d. 
V., Rotterdam (sufficient); Miss J. W. v. H., Bois-le-Duc; Mr. A. L. K., Hilversum 
ee Mrs. G. V.-V., Texel; Mr. P. N. v. W., Assen (good); Miss L. de L., Amsterdam 

air). 


Translations of the following passage may be sent by subscribers to Mr. R. C. J. Born, 
34 Hofwijckplein, The Hague, before May 1. 


Paul Beerens verliet met een grote enveloppe onder de arm het huis, om zich met op- 
gewekte pas naar het redactie-bureau te begeven. Als hij het geluk had, dat dit artikel 
opgenomen werd, dan zouden er nog wel meerdere van zijn hand kunnen volgen. Werd 
de laatste tijd niet meer en meer de algemene aandacht gevestigd op de vele tropische 
ziekte-gevallen bij gerepatrieerde landgenoten? Al van jong student af had hij in hoge 
mate belangstelling gehad voor het wezen van deze ziekten en het was altijd zijn innigste 
wens geweest zich daarop nog eens te kunnen specialiseren. De felle tegenstand, die hij 
alleszins van zijn vader ondervond, toen hij weigerde zijn omgang met Diny Stalker te 
verbreken, had hem er toe gebracht om hals over kop met haar te trouwen, niet vermoedend, 
dat zijn vader na het vernemen van die onbezonnen daad, er onmiddellijk toe zou over- 
gaan, zijn maandelijkse toelage in te houden. Zo zou hij spoedig aan den lijve ondervinden, 
wat het zeggen wou, zich tegen de wil van zijn vader te verzetten. Hij was zoo gauw 
mogelijk aan de slag gegaan en zijn heldere geest alsook de liefde voor het beroep, hetwelk 
hij toch eens hoopte uit te oefenen, gepaard aan een onmiskenbare journalistieke aanleg, 
hadden hem aanvankelijk al enig succes doen boeken. Zo waren de eerste maanden van 
hun huwelijk, hoewel zorgelijk, dan toch zonder directe armoede voorbijgegaan. Nu was 
al zijn hoop gevestigd op een nieuw verschenen tijdschrift, waarin aan ouderejaars studenten 
gelegenheid werd gegeven hun beschouwingen uiteen te zetten en dat tegen een behoorlijk 
honorarium. Het was dan ook met enige trots, dat hij zijn vader als antwoord op diens 
besluit betreffende het inhouden van zijn toelage, mededeelde, dat hij in z'n eerste pogingen 
‘om zelf geld te verdienen, geslaagd was. 

Nadien had hij niets meer van zich laten horen, Hij was er in zijn hart van overtuigd 
dat dit bericht zijn vader in deze omstandigheden geen genoegen gedaan had, omdat daar- 
door een vaste wil om zich onafhankelijk te maken, heel sterk tot uiting kwam. 
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The English Coronation Ceremony 


On May 12th, a hundred years after Queen Victoria came to the throne, 
the world will view the grand and significant Coronation of George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey. Amid the changes of the world 
and its eternal revolution, the C.1 of the King of Great Britain has, in its 
essential features, remained the same through more than a thousand years. 
Neither civil wars, nor the Reformation, nor the World War have been able 
to mar its splendour and significance. 

The secular part of the service roots in heathen customs, which 
can still be recognized in the 20th century ceremony. The ruler was raised 
on a shield, and, standing upon it, was borne round the assembled people 
by the chief men of the tribe. This performance was called ‘‘gyratio” and 
generally executed three times. The Franks Sigebert and Pippin were thus 
elevated. Then a spear was placed in the King’s hand and a diadem, a 
band of silk or linen, bound round his forehead. The crown, made of 
flowers, or of laurel leaves, later of gold, was originally not connected with 
royalty; it distinguished the victor in games or battles. The emblem of 
royal dignity was the diadem. Once the crown and the diadem were made 
of gold, they were combined by an act of syncretism. Thus the fleur-de-lys 
in Edward the Confessor's Crown has nothing to do with the French 
fleur-de-lys, but is a development of the trefoil ornament. 

In Christian times religious rites were added, above all the bene- 
diction and the anointing. The earliest description of the conse- 
cration of a king in Great Britain is that of Aidan (d. 606) recorded in 
the life of St. Columba, by the Abbot St. Adamnan of Iona, where the 
laying-on of hands by the abbot is mentioned. Since then the character 
of the C. rite has been elective and sacred. From the fourLatin Orders 
of the C. service, mentioned below, it appears that the king is a “persona 
mixta’ (the term goes back to the Canonist lawyer William Lyndwood, 
d. 1441), which means that he is both a clerk in holy orders and a layman. 
And indeed the C. service resembles that of the consecration of a bishop. 
Therefore the orders of the C. service are also called Pontificals.? 

The service of 1937 is based on four Latin and two English Orders: 
1. The Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of York (732-66). The 
gospel of this C. service, viz. St. Matthew XXII, 15-22, will also be the 
gospel of 1937. 

2. The Order of Aethelred II (968?-1016), according to which 
William the Conqueror was probably crowned. Here we first hear of the 
crowning of the queen consort. It is also the basis of the crowning of the 
French and Italian Kings. 

3. The C. of Henry I, a fine manuscript of the 12th century, kept in 
the British Museum. The new features are the introduction of the Litany 
and the formal introduction of the recognition. The presenting of the 
regalia or insignia of a king (crown, ring, sceptre, sword, spurs, tunic, 


1 The following abbreviations will be used in this article: Ab. = Archbishop of 
Canterbury; L. Ch. = Lord Chamberlain; C. = Coronation. 

2 Modern scholars dismiss the theory of the “persona mixta’, saying that it was put 
forward for political purposes by certain pamphleteers of the Middle Ages. The true 
relation of the King to the Church is not priestly, but military. He is the wielder of the 
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dalmatic, imperial mantle) also plays an important part. Richard I was 
probably crowned according to this order. 
4, The “Liber Regalis” is the most important of all the orders, as it 
contains exact rubtics. It has been in the custody of the Dean of West- 
minster up to the present day. This Order was in force from Edward II's 
C. in 1307 to the C. of Charles II in 1661. The emphasizing of symbolism 
gives it its splendour. As in 1429 at Henry VI's C. it will be observed 
in 1937, for there will be ‘a duke with the sword of mercy” (which is 
Edward the Confessor’s sword Curtana), “a duke with the sword of justice 
for the laity’ and “a duke with the sword of justice for the kirkmen’”. 
These three swords will be carried before the sovereign. 

According to the Liber Regalis the elevation or election of the 
king and the consecration are clearly separated; the former was carried 
out by the second estate alone, ie. the Lords Temporal, in Westminster 
Hall, while the latter followed when the Lords Spiritual, waiting in the 
Abbey, had been informed by four nobles of the election. This, however, 
was later on given up. But a particular of this Order still in vigour is the 
oblation by the King and Queen of a pall (altar-cloth) and of a pound of 
gold, to Almighty God and to the altar of St. Peter. The Liber Regalis 
has remained the foundation of all C. services in England. 

The two English Orders are dated 1603 and 1685. The former 
is an exact translation of the Latin Liber Regalis, the latter an adaptation 
of it to the personal wishes of the Roman Catholic James II, arranged by 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury. It is in many respects considered a 
mutilation. The acclamation of the King is new. The revision of 1689 
by Henry Compton, Bishop of London, stipulated that the oath must be 
sworn on “the Protestant Religion established by Law”, which was an 
innovation by act of Parliament. Another new feature is the public 
consecration of the oil. 


After this short historical survey, the service of 1937 will now be described. 

The first act is the preparation of the oil. The Ab. fills the Ampulla, 
which is a golden eagle containing a cavity for six ounces of oil. The 
consecration follows. The Ampulla, together with the heavily gilded 
silver spoon, into which the oil is poured when the time of the anointing 
approaches, is the most ancient implement. For all other regalia of ancient 
times were destroyed by the Puritans in 1649, and had to be replaced in 
1661 by the royal goldsmith Sir Robert Vyner. 

Five bishops assist the Ab., one preaches, two intone the Litany, one 
reads the Epistle and another the Gospel. While an anthem is sung the 
King mounts the theatre or scaffold, which is a platform, erected between 
the four great pillars of the Abbey, bearing the throne or chair of state. 
The reco yr ‘tion follows immediately, which means that those present 
are asked by the Ab. whether they are willing to do their homage and 
service to the King and the Queen. It is the hereditary right of the scholars 
of Westminster to lead the acclamation (assent). The Bible, the paten 
and the chalice, borne into the Abbey by the bishops, are placed on the 
altar. The peers carrying the regalia hand them to the Ab., who hands 
them to the Dean of Westminster, who places them on the altar. 

The Litany now follows and then the Communion Service 
begins, introduced by a Psalm. As mentioned before, Epistle and Gospel 
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are those of ancient Cs. During this part of the service the King is un- 
covered, while he wears his cap of crimson velvet during the sermon. 

The Oath the King has to take has undergone many alterations in its 
wording. It can only be changed by act of Parliament. The formula of 
1937, spoken by the Ab., takes into consideration the Statute of West- 
minster (1931) which concerns the relation between England and the 
Dominions.2 In front of the altar the King confirms his oath by signing 
it and by kissing the Bible, which must be a complete one, containing 
the Apocrypha. 

After the hymn “Veni Creator” and the anthem ‘Zadok the Priest” 
(Music by Handel) we come to the central part of the service, the 
anointing. When the King has taken off his crimson robes, aided by 
the L. Ch., he goes to King Edward's chair near the altar and sits down 
there. Four Knights of the Garter hold a rich pall over him forming a kind 
of canopy. The Ab. now anoints the King — with chrism (oil mingled 
with balm) out of the Ampulla — three times in the form of a cross, on 
the head, on the breast and on the palm of each hand. After having been 
blessed by the Ab. the King rises, and we now view the investiture: 
The Dean first puts the ‘“Colobium Sindonis or album’’ upon him and then 
the ‘“Supertunica’, ‘The former is a sleeveless and richly adorned garment 
of linen; the latter a garment of silk with sleeves. The L. Ch. kneels down 
and touches the King’s heeis with the spurs brought to him by the Dean 
from the altar (this is an allusion to the military side of the service). Then 
the Sword of State is handed to the L. Ch. by the peer who is carrying it. 
The L. Ch. puts it down in Edward the Confessor’s Chapel. He offers 
the peer another sword in the place of the sword left in the Chapel. The 
peer hands it to the Ab., who delivers it to the King, who is girded with 
it by the L. Ch. The peer now redeems the Sword of State for a hundred 
shillings, receives it from the Dean and carries it before the King in order 
to put it down naked before the sovereign. This is done according to an 
ancient custom, for a knight dared not enter a church with weapons. He 
left them at the door of the porch with an attendant and had to redeem 
them on leaving the church. The Dean then puts on the King the armill 
and the royal robe or pall, which he receives from the Master of Robes. 
The armill — though originally something to be put round the arm — is 
now but a stole. The pall — pallium regale — is “foursquare and woven 
throughout with golden eagles’’ 2nd corresponds to the cope of a bishop. 
The eagles already symbolized imperial domination at the time of Edward 
the Confessor. The Ab. receives the Orb or Sphere and the Cross 
from the Dean and puts them into the King’s hands. The Orb symbolizes 
the world-globe over which the King will reign; the Cross reminds him that 
the world is subject to Christ our Redeemer. The Ab. further receives 
the ring or anulum from the Keeper of the Jewel House and puts it on 
the fourth finger of the King’s right hand. This is the “marrying-finger 


3 Instead of: ‘““Wili you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Dominions thereto belonging 
according to thé Statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the respective laws and customs 
of the same” — the Ab. will ask: “Will you ... the peoples of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, of your possessions and 
the other Territories to any of them belonging, or pertaining, and of your Empire of India, 
according to their respective laws and customs ?”’ 
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and the King, by this act, pledges himself to the English people. The 
Duke of Newcastle presents a glove to the King, which he wears afterwards. 
Then he receives in his right hand the baculum or Sceptre with the 
Cross, the symbol of kingly power and justice, in his left hand the 
Sceptre with the Dove, the symbol of mercy and equity. 

The great moment has now come when the Ab. crowns the King and 
the Queen. The peers and peeresses put on their coronets, with which 
they are provided, immediately after the crowning of their sovereigns, 
while the trumpets are blown and the great guns in the Tower fired. 
When the Bible has been presented to the King, which symbolizes the 
union of the secular with the sacred, the Benediction follows. The 
King then goes to the throne, assisted by the Ab., Bishops and peers. 
All the great Officers that have in some way assisted at the service and 
the nobles stand in groups round the steps of the throne according to their 
ranks while the Ab. says the prayer. After the fealty of the Ab. and 
Bishops, Princess Elizabeth takes off her coronet and speaks the 
formula of homage for all the peers and peeresses present, who kneel 
uncovered. Now they do their homage, the Dukes first, then the Mar- 
quesses, Earls, Viscounts, Barons. After this the first of each order takes 
off his coronet, approaches the King, stretches forth his hand to touch the 
crown and kisses the King’s cheek. 

For the Communion the King receives bread and wine brought from 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, by two bishops, who deliver them to 
the Ab. The L. Ch., having received the pall or altar cloth from the 
Officer of the Great Wardrobe, hands it, together with a pound of 
gold, to the King, who now makes his oblation. The King and the 
Queen, uncovered, then take Holy Communion before the altar. Afterwards 
they return to their seats with their crowns put on, the King taking the 
Sceptres in his hands again, while the choir sings the “Te Deum”. In 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel the King is disrobed. Last he proceeds in 
his purple velvet robe with the imperial crown, the Orb in his left, the 
Sceptre with the Cross in his right hand, to the west door of the Abbey. 
Thus this grand symbolical service ends. 


Basel. E. Max Bram. 


Teachers of English when mentioning the Detective Story as an important sociological 
feature of English Literature in its recent stages will find it useful to show their pupils a 
copy of a book published in 1936 for the Crime-Book Society by Hutchinson and Co, Ltd. 
as title ob neve Hu has a into its 60th thousand, is as follows: Dennis Wheatly 

resents ew Era in Crime Fiction, A Murder Myst Pl d CAE 
Murder off Miami. 3/6. sae aaa Es eS 

This detective novel is presented in dossier form. Cablegrams, photographs, police 
reports, and even actual clues in the form of human hair etc., are contained in its folder. 
The mystery is brought before us unravelling itself under the hands of the investigating 
detectives. 

The book is not only entertaining but also helpful for the wealth of “Anschauungs- 
material” it contains. — F, 


